have been continually choked by fallen timber and the like,
until, as may be seen in Canada and parts of Scandinavia at the
present day, the whole bottom of the valley was a wet swamp
along which the water oozed in various ill-defined channels.*

The alluvium of the river valleys, since it consists of material
washed off the uplands and brought down by the stream, must
resemble in composition the soils bordering the stream a little
nearer its source, and as the streams in our area are short the
alluvial soils are often almost identical with the soils on the
neighbouring formations, except for a little sorting of the par-
ticles effected by the running water. For example, soil 189
taken from the fiats near the mouth of the Wey at Addlestone is
indistinguishable from a Bagshot Sand soil. Soils 103 and 140
are essentially similar to the soils on Lower Greensand which
forms hills bordering the river at the points from which the
samples are taken. It is noticeable that soil 140 comes from
rather higher up the valley than the Greensand outcrop, but
whether this is evidence of the former greater extension of the
Greensand escarpment or of rain wash from the hills, which,
though lower down the valley, are still near and at a much
higher level, cannot well be determined. Similarly, the soils
from the Bother river meadows taken near Bodiam, Sussex,
Nos. 174 and 285, are similar in type to the neighbouring Wad-
hurst Clay soils, though of a rather heavier character.

The alluvial Marsh soils present similar variations due to their
differences of origin, both as regards the rocks from which the
rivers derived their suspended matter and the situation of the
particular field within the marsh. The formation of these
marshes, so characteristic of the area in question, is evidently of
very recent origin, and may still be seen in progress at the
mouth of the Hotter and other places.

Romney Marsh is the largest of these areas; at the eastern
extremity lies the Cinque port of Hythe, built on an old sea cliff
of Lower Greensand, but now separated from the sea bysomehalf-
niile of meadow and shingle. From Hythe the low sea cliff, first
of Lower Greensand and then of Weald Clay, runs nearly clue
east to Appledore, where the Marsh turns inland for some
distance along the courses of the Bother tributaries and includes
the Isle of Oxney, which is completely surrounded by the Levels.
The former sea cliff is also seen in the Isle of Oxney; it begins
again near Iden, whence it may be traced, with breaks for the
Till in ghain and Brede Valleys, by 3lye and Winchelsea to the sea
near Pett. Seaward of the cliff comes the flat marsh, mostly
about 10 feet above high water mark; its length from WincheL
sea to Hythe is about 20 miles, and its breadth from Appledore
to New Bomney is about 3.0 miles, The seaward end is formed
by the promontory of Dungeness, a cape of shingle which is
yearly pushing out further into deep water; the present irregular
area of bare shingle banks or fulls is six miles or so long, and
extends inland in places as much as three miles, right up to the

* The authors owe this suggestion to Mr. G. W. Lamplugh. F.R.S., of the
Geological Survey.